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Special Issue on the Farm 
T THE BEGINNING of the third term, as 
we think back over the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s efforts for national well-being in the past 
eight years, there appear a num- 


Types of ber of milestones on the path of 
Farms and agricultural reconstruction. Not 
Markets that the major difficulties have 


been solved by any means. Sur- 

pluses of the five major crops are at record levels, 
a large part of the 9,000,000 tenant farms and 
sharecroppers of the South still live under degrad- 
ing conditions, 2,000,000 people displaced by dust 
bowls and agricultural mechanization are still 
roaming the country in search of the barest liveli- 
hood. These are but a few of the more striking 
farm problems. Much of the government’s ac- 
tivity has been of the temporary emergency type— 
saving homes, setting up camps for migratory 
workers, pegging prices, paying direct benefits for 
“soil conservation,” etc., etc. Something of this 
kind had to be done. But the government has 
gone considerably farther—its record in such fields 
as rural electrification, resettlement, shelter belts, 
encouragement of diversification, farm credit and 
farm security, the informative bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture, is impressive. The 
ood Stamp plan is another great achievement. 
If the government has approached farm problems 
m more of a commercial than a human point 
of view, it was simply reflecting the viewpoint of 


the rural areas themselves. The basic attitude 
of our agricultural rity and the heavy em- 
phasis on producing the biggest yields of grains 
and livestock are apparently all of a piece. In any 
case the government should not be expected to do 
it all. It is consonant with the best in our demo- 
cratic tradition that the people themselves should 
directly organize cooperative buying and market- 
ing groups, credit unions and cooperative insur- 
ance bureaus, 4-H clubs and rural community 
centers, cooperative utilities and medical care. 

The emphasis in this special issue of THE Com- 
MONWEAL is on one of the remedies that has not 
received major attention from the administration. 
Health of soil, plant, animal and human being can 
be achieved by taking into full account Nature’s 
laws of harmonious growth and decay. Most of 
the authors in this issue believe that this can best 
be achieved on the family farm unit, where the 
sense of personal ownership and personal achieve- 
ment develop a loving, far-sighted care of the 
land impossible under tenancy, working for hire, 
or even private production of one or two single 
crops for the general market. Building up the soil 
in order to produce healthful food for the family 
and for the market are only part of the problem. 
There must be adequate cash income for at least 
a modicum of the amenities of modern life. The 
pre-war European market has vanished, although 
exchange arrangements might bring considerable 
new foreign outlets in Latin America. The possi- 
bility of food ships to carry some of our surpluses 
to needy Europe and China still remains. But the 
greatest single possibility for increasing the con- 
sumption of American farm products is the raising 
of the diet and clothing standards of our indus- 
trial populations. The farm problem is integral 
with that of urban industry. More employment 
and more wages mean more and better food in the 
American city. Experiments in this country with 
part-time farming and with farming designed first 
to supply most of the foodstuffs for the family 
are not yet on a scale to indicate conclusively the 
importance of their réle in American social recon- 
struction. There is sufficient evidence, however, to 
indicate that their rdle in the national economy 
should be a considerable one. 


Mandate for Purposes Unknown 


IN THE SENATE'S general debate on the 
Lend-Lease Bill, the opposition held the initia- 
tive. The attack was vastly more 
spirited, more intelligent, conscien- 
tious and serious than the meager 
defense put up by the administra- 
tion Senators. As a political per- 
formance and an example of polemical virtuosity, 
Senator Wheeler’s long speech and his innumer- 
able interpolations rank extremely high in the 
annals of the upper chamber. What’s more, the 
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increasing nervousness of journalistic and political 
spokesmen favoring the Bill, and the attempt to 
put on pressure and shorten the debates indicated 
that the opposition was effective and that it was 
believed to be gaining popular support around the 
country which proponents of the Bill feared. It 
probably can, as a matter of fact, be taken prac- 
tically At granted that as a general rule the ma- 
jority of the people of a country never freely or 
spontaneously want to go into a full scale war with 
a war draft, casualty list, etc. 

The principal emotional appeal of the opposi- 
tion was based on dislike for war, identifying the 
Bill as the all-but-final step into the present 
struggle. But logically the principal point seemed 
to be the anti-dictatorship attack. If the Bill is 
not the “decree law’? Wheeler claims it is and 
which it appears formally to be without any ques- 
tion (who has even said it isn’t ?), it is in any case 
a very sparse and potent “enabling act,” and it 
does not specify any program and only the most 
tenuous sort of objective—‘“To further promote 
the defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” ... That is the only statement of pur- 
pose the Bill contains! 

The expectation is that the Bill will be used 
as a “mandate.” It will be as blind a mandate as 
could be taken or given in such serious circum- 
stances. Right now the forces for the Bill still 
claim it is not a program for war or authoritarian 
government, while the forces against it say it is. 
When the Bill is a law, will these positions be 
reversed? 


Death of an Ex-King 


IN THE COMMENT we have read since the 

death of the exiled King of Spain, Alfonso XIII, 

there has been much of that com- 

lacency which is normal where 

Alfonso XIII living editorial writers number the 

mistakes of the unanswering dead. 

In a curious assumption that the 

faster Kings disappeared the better it was for 

democracy, there was notable also in the obituaries 

a return to the certainties of that happy and in- 

evitable progress that consoled the world some 

fifty years ago. We are not monarchists but we 

cannot help thinking it funny when liberals in a 

totalitarian world congratulate themselves on the 
declining importance of Kings. 

For so many years have Alfonso’s errors been’ 
manifest—as were public also the proof of per- 
sonal bravery and the sad evidence of personal 
misfortune—that all feel competent to judge what 
he did and explain why he failed. In our view the 
importance of his action in the long story of 
Spain’s decline was never very great and what- 


ever interest there may be in studying that action 
lies almost entirely in the light it throws on his 
It is as a man that Alfonso may be 


character. 
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studied in a quieter future. There would be much 
to say about heredity; one would seek to know 
what it was which allowed him a certain dignity 
in trivial circumstance, and it would be necessary 
to measure the influence of his country’s fate upon 
his own. It might also be possible in a parenthesis 
to measure the influence of his country’s fate upon 
the fate of our own. Alfonso was a young man of 
twelve when we were “remembering the Maine.” 
Probably the name Cervera, the name Dewey, the 
name McKinley were the first to personify for him 
enduring disaster—Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philip. 
— the first places from which he was exiled, 

ut for us, it was in the early days of this man’s 
not protracted life that there came the moment 
when we decided to accept colonial possessions, 
It was in 1898 that idealism, the ever-fond com. 
panion of investment, created the far flung posi. 
tions we must forget now or defend. It might 
have been wise for us to have remembered at the 
death of this King what happened in his youth, 


Learning Law by Application 


DELAWARE'S Attorney General, Mr. James 
R. Morford, a logical and vigorous official, be. 
lieves we reality of The 
state legislature seems, by a 
— row margin, to be less certain, 
” A recent vote showed the Senate 
in favor of local option on the sub- 
ject of Sunday observance, while the House of 
Representatives by three votes defeated the 
amendment and preserved the state’s 200-year-old 
blue laws on the statute books with their pristine 
coloring still unmodified. This of course was an 
act of mere theoretical piety (at the highest view), 
since local option has long prevailed in practice, 
and nobody (including the House itself, as its 
current resolution shows) believes that the blue 
laws are enforceable. The Attorney General, how. 
ever, is properly alive to the dangers of this 
anomalous situation, and has resolved upon a 
showdown, to demonstrate to the citizens the 
nature of a law and educate them to repeal what 
they no longer think should be obeyed. Declaring 
that the House vote gives him an explicit mandate 
to enforce the old Sabbath regulations, he has 
started a crusade of representative arresting de 
signed to show their full scope. As the only Sum 
day occupations they permit are church-goi 
walking, and reading at home, the first Sundays 
haul was a sampling of some hundreds of bus 
drivers, milkmen, drug clerks, restaurant ownefs, 
etc. The drive will intensify until even the sweep 
ers of their own sidewalks and the listeners to 
state programs on their own radios may eventu 
be brought in also. The bizarre element in the 
whole affair (for which the responsibility rests 
with the lawmakers) has inevitably given rise to# 
kind of circus-time publicity; but the demonstr® 
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tion has sound value that citizens may be trusted 
to see. Even arrest and a possible nominal fine 
are a relatively pov to pay for bad laws. 


The more usual price is 
corruption and growing disrespect for all law. 


Coordinated Aid for China 


FROM time to time THE COMMONWEAL has 
commented on the admirable work carried on in 
embattled China by such organiza- 
‘ tions as the American Bureau for 
American = Medical Aid in China and the 
Opportunity American Committee for Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives. Certain 
organizations are doing excellent work but our 
general apathy toward the plight of the Chinese 
ople has been a national disgrace. Perhaps this 
is one reason for the merging of seven committees 
such as the above into United China Relief, Inc., 
and their joint drive for $5,000,000 before 
July 31. Much can be expected from the pooling 
of the resources and personal contacts of all seven 
committees in one big drive. And there are the 
strongest of dramatic elements to be utilized in 
such an appeal. Politically there is the new firm- 
ness in our policy in the Far East and the advan- 
tage in strengthening the resistance of the Chinese 
eople. There are millions of needy refugees 
rom the war zones. Happily American money 
goes a long way in China—a year’s food, shelter 
and education of a Chinese war orphan costs $20. 
And there is the spectacle of a brave people setting 
up their own cooperative machine shops and other 
factories to make what necessities they can no 
longer purchase from abroad. Let us hope the 
American people will see what their donations 
will do and at long last rise to the occasion. 


New York’s Mr. Moses 


No COMMUNITY which is served by an offi- 
cial phenomenon like Mr. Robert Moses, New 
York’s Park Commissioner, can 
ever be sure it has found the proper 
formula to apply. Mr. Moses, so 
to speak, stretches in both direc- 
tions farther than the eye can 
reach. As regards his job, he is an expert among 
the experts. No one who has observed New 
York’s park system take on spaciousness, order, 
beauty and civilized adaptability for the purpose 
for which parks are made, to wit, to pleasure and 
re-create the populace, can mistake the trained 
knowledge and irresistible creative instinct behind 
all this. But there is a great deal besides parks in 
Mr. Moses’s peppery system, and the newspapers 
carry on an almost continuous running account of 
how it comes out. We are not saying he is all 
wrong or all right in his bouts with this one or that 
one; possibly the expertness carries over at least 
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in pest from one field to another. But we feel it is 
safe to say he is not always as right as he supposes 
he is, and as his gift for pointed and voluble ex- 
ere might persuade the delighted bystander 

e is. There was the minor war with the local 
head of WPA. There is the recent plan to move 
the city’s aquarium from Battery Park, where it 
has been a venerated and much-visited landmark 
for almost fifty years, to Bronx Park, where it will 
be just another exhibit—a plan persisted in in the 
teeth of agitated objectors, whom Mr. Moses de- 
rides as being ‘“‘woozy with sentiment.” Aad now 
there is the Park Commissioner’s little brochure 
to the Mayor on the subject of the city’s museums 
and libraries, which to be brief he finds in the main 
duplicative, musty and dead. Beyond cautiously 
edging in the remark that he is in some instances 
not wholly wrong, we will not step into the cross- 
fire of what is shaping into a fine local row. 


Defending Democracy through 
Community Action 


INTRODUCING a special agricultural num- 
ber gives us a chance to focus attention on the 

social possibilities inherent in the 

consumers’ cooperative movement. 
oe It is an institution operative in 

both city and rurai area, but thus 
far American cooperatives have 
made their greatest strides in farm districts. 
There are fewer complexities out there, fewer 
competitors for public attention; cooperative or- 
ganizations can play a much larger part in the 
lives of the families on the land. It has been 
demonstrated most notably by the extension work 
of St. Francis Xavier University in eastern Nova 
Scotia but also in hundreds of communities in all 
parts of the United States and Canada that con- 
sumers cooperation can provide the best form of 
adult education yet devised. When a group of 
people come together to study systematically their 
own community problems—how to start a credit 
union, to build new low-cost homes, set up a 
medical service, build an electric plant or start a 
cooperative store, there is nothing academic about 
their approach. They are preparing for action. 
But as the study progresses they absorb more and 
more economics, history, psychology; the desire 
for knowledge grows. ore than that, as any 
observant visitor can testify, people in such com- 
munities are conscious of a new zest in life, a 
new purpose in living which is bigger than them- 
selves. One project leads to another for the good 
of the community. People like this with a pro- 
gram, a tangible purpose, an effective means of 
expressing their solidarity with their neighbors, 
form a real bulwark in the defense of true de- 
mocracy, whether totalitarian collectivism threat- 
ens from within or beyond our shores. 
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PVH DAY was blustery and cold, and it was 
4 decided, under the circumstances, that 
““ — Mary and the children would stay at home 
and Edward alone go to the funeral. The baby 
was just getting over a sick spell, and besides, 
Max Phillips was not a relative—as a matter of 
fact he was hardly a neighbor, living seven miles 
away. But Max Phillips lay dead, and was today 
to be buried: Edward for years had had a limited 
acquaintance with him, and the distance of seven 
miles, in a Midwest rural area, was ordinarily 
insufficient to prevent one’s attendance at the final 
rites of another. 

It was in February, and of snow there was not 
the slightest trace. A drought that had begun 
in previous autumn had extended throughout the 
winter until now the fields were heavy with a fine, 
dry dust. High in the heavens great clouds moved 
swiftly, now and then breaking suddenly apart 
and a a pearly sunlight to flood the 
world. The cold wind was rising and was begin- 
ning to sweep up the dust and whirl it low over 
the snowless fields and groves. 

They were taking Max Phillips to church. 
A few had wondered about that, for Max Phillips 
had not gone to Mass regularly. On the other 
hand he had always made his Easter oy and 
contributed to the support of his pastor. He had 
lived quietly, had worked hard and had wronged 
no man. The only quarrel he was ever known to 
have had was with a neighbor over an intake tile: 
it was one of those drainage fusses and no violence 
was exercised, except that one night the neighbor 
had plugged the tile with old overalls and Max 
Phillips on the following night had pulled the old 
clothes out again. Max Phillips had been a bach- 
elor and for years had lived alone on his small 
farm. His had been that remote and obscure life 
so often found in rural bachelors, and in him these 
qualities had been further enhanced by the farm 
itself, situated as it was along a secondary country 
road, with the buildings “‘back in the field.” 
Reaching the Phillips farmplace, Edward Tray- 
nor found only a scattering of cars. But of course 
it would not be a large funeral. Max Phillips 
never went anywhere, except to town to do the 
trading. His Sunday-best suit of clothes was one 
that he had had for years and years, one that had 
gone in and out of — several times. There 
would be no Knights of Columbus there in a body 
because Max Phillips did not belong to the order. 
His church contacts were few, his social contacts 
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The Burial of Max Phillips 


By Albert Eisele 


nil. He did not belong to the Farm Bureau. Aman 
like that never had a large funeral. 

Edward Traynor parked his car near a corn- 
crib and alongside a wagon. He took keen note 
of the wagon, of its whiffletrees, its neckyoke. It 
was funny how, after a man was dead, his belon 
ings always came into such compelling fc_uas. It 
was so with money, which heirs fought over; but 
it was also so, and more happily, with the day-by- 
day minutiae from which a man had been forever 
removed but which were still heavy with his 
presence. 

The house was old and drab. Around the 
foundation, and extending to a few of the weather- 
boards, a wide band of tar paper ran like a heavy 
stroke from a huge black crayon. There was 
really no need for the bit of crepe that hung on 
the door. 

The casket, too, was black and inexpensive. 
On a little table nearby stood a vessel of holy 
water and a palm—unmistakably the mark of 
Mrs. Donovan, a neighbor and good woman that 
she was. Edward knelt down and said a prayer, 
then rose, dipped the palm into the holy water 
and with it blessed the deceased. Mrs. Donovan 
herself then appeared and administered an addi- 
tional sprinkling—as if to make up, in a measure, 
for some of the sprinklings that Max Phillips had 
missed in life. 

And soon it was time to leave for the church. 
The undertaker marshaled the pall bearers and 
they maneuvered the casket out théough the front 
door, in itself as narrow as a grave. The racing 
skies parted just then and flooded the casket and 
the bareheaded bearers with the mellow light of a 
sun that was nearer with spring; but the sun in 
another minute was swallowed up again, while 
the rising wind further darkened the day by sweep- 
ing dust in great clouds low over the fields. 

The procession got under way. It had gone 
but a mile or so when Edward’s car began to jolt. 
He fell out of line. A tire was flat, and in addi- 
tion there was no spare. Ahead the road turned 


-off to right angles. The wind roared with sudden 


intensity. Through the storm was arched a vista 
along the base of which the procession move 
and though the procession was short, it both 
began and ended in dust. Dust hid the hearse, 
and dust also swallowed up the final car. 
Edward Traynor repaired his tire, but the 
dilapidated pump hissed at him in derision 


by the time he was ready to go again he felt sure 
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that the funeral Mass would be half-over with. 
He decided, therefore, to take a short cut to the 
cemetery and wait there until the procession came 
from the church. 

He drove into the cemetery, which was bor- 
dered by evergreens, and then walked over to the 
tool house. There was a figure there. It was the 
sexton. 

“Mean wind, ain’t it?” said the sexton. “I 
thought it was a funeral coming when I saw your 
car. It’s getting to be quite a dust storm. Come 
on inside—this wind is enough to blow mules’ tails 
straight out behind. Cemeteries are always on 
high spots, where the wind hits ’em.” 

he tool house was small and cheerless. A 
work shelf was littered with advertisiny matter 
pertaining to caskets and vaults. “Ti, re’s no 
stove in here,” the sexton apologized. “Y.’e ought 
to have a stove in here so we could keep warm 
while waiting. I do a lot of waiting here, and not 
for Gabriel’s horn, either.” The sexton went to 
the shack’s lone window and peered out, and then 
opened the door for a better view. The wind 
moaned in the evergreens and the dust clouds rose 
and fell, but no funeral procession was to be seen. 

The sexton closed the door: “So you’re ee 
for that Phillips funeral, eh? He lived kind o 
off by himself in the posthole country, didn’t he? 
There’s another funeral coming here today— 
a boy. He got hit on a bike. They’re bringing 
him from Richmond—they used to live here and 
got a plot all paid for, and so they’re burying him 
here. It’s only thirty miles. I thought that was 
them coming when you drove in through the dust. 
Two funerals today—big business—pretty near as 
bad as war!” and here the sexton held up the four 
fingers of each hand and undulated them, in imita- 
tion of bayonets on the march. 

“Say, but it’s getting dry, ain’t it?” the sexton 
resumed. “Seeding time pretty near here again, 
and no moisture since early last fall. Look at 
those evergreens out there—no snow under ’em! 
They don’t look natural with no snow under 
‘em. They always got snow under ’em till way 
late in spring. I’ve known snow under ’em in May. 
Of course, I don’t like a whole lot of snow, so that 
people get stuck in cemeteries—people always get 
stuck in cemeteries soon enough—but I do like to 
see the ground covered, so the frost don’t go so 
deep. "Tain't so bad this year, because the ground 
18 pretty near too dry to freeze, but ordinarily 

when there’s no snow a man’s got to pick through 
two feet of frost for a grave.” He peered out of 
the window again, then went on: uf get my pay 
direct from the cemetery association, but you know 


there are a lot of fellows, as soon as they got a 


death in the family, they expect all kinds of 
credit. And of course they want the grave dug 
right away—a grave ain’t one of those odd jobs 
that can wait till Sunday. But no sir—a sexton 
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can’t give credit—if he did he'd be broke all the 
time!’’ He stationed himself by the window: 
‘You know, in the spring you farmers are 
always saying that you’d like a real good rain, 
to loosen up the ground. Well, that goes for me, 
too! It digs better. Hello, something's coming!” 
He went outside. Edward Traynor followed. 


“That’s the Richmond funeral,” said the sexton. 
“The little boy.” He went over toward the grave, 
and Edward continued to follow. 


Though it was a small boy being buried, and 
from thirty miles distant, a considerable number 
of mourners had followed the body to its last rest- 
ing place. Edward Traynor drew near. Chiding 
himself for his curiosity, he stood in the outskirts 
of the grieving circle. 

The boy had been one of the younger members 
of the family. Older brothers and sisters stood 
weeping at the grave. The mother, the usual 
veiled figure in black, stood supported by the 
father. The priest read the prayers, and then the 
casket was lowered. The brothers and the sisters 
wept afresh; the mother rent the air with sudden 
wails. The funeral prayers were ended, and then 
the priest said: ““And now we'll say 2 prayer for the 
repose of the soul of the next person to be buried 
in this cemetery.” This prayer ended, they led the 
mother away; the others departed, and the sexton 
was left alone with his shovel. 


Then the Phillips funeral appeared, moving in 
against a background of dust clouds. In a thin 
circle the mourners ranged themselves about the 
grave. The prayers were said. The nearest of 
kin among the mourners were two brothers: they 
stood stolid and heavy-footed. The dead man’s 
neighbors were also solemn, attentive, not visibly 
moved—except for their bared heads they might 
have been part of a farm-auction sale ring. 


And so Max Phillips was buried, sans tears, 
sans outward grief. ; 

The few mourners of the second funeral dis- 
persed themselves, and Edward Traynor, too, set 
out for home. It had been such a sad funeral. 
It was always a sad funeral when a child was 
buried. A child’s soul was innocent. And there 
was that beautiful sentiment, seen occasionally on 
headstones, wherein children were proclaimed as 
having budded cn earth and blossomed in Heaven. 
But not even an innocent soul, nor beautiful senti- 
ments, could prevent mothers from crying out in 
anguish at the grave. And here Edward realized, 
with a mild surprise, that it was the child’s funeral, 
to him merely the incidental one, that was upper- 
most in his BoM 


The air was heavy with dust, but the sun was 
still breaking through at intervals and brighteni 
up the countryside. A severe drought of severa 
years ago had wrought much havoc with farm- 
stead groves, where among the branches the 
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decorticated deadwood now caught the mid-day 
sun and gleamed as with silver. These farmstead 
groves, with their dying trees, in some way served 
to veer Edward’s thoughts again toward Max 
Phillips. But the boy was not forgotten—indeed, 
the two funerals seemed now to be in brother- 
hood, in a mystical union of some sort, and it was 
the union of a stronger entity and a weaker, with 


AST SPRING and summer, surveys of 
rural youth and of openings in agriculture 
for them were made in five counties in 

Indiana and one county in Ohio. These were only 

small sample surveys, but I hope they will serve 

as examples of the combination of research in the 
extension work which seems to me to offer real 

promise of service. These surveys were made b 

the youth, with the help of the county agricul- 

tural agent, and for the youth to use in some of 
the meetings of the older youth groups this winter. 

A survey is expected to be made in one Illinois 

county this winter and another survey in Massa- 

chusetts; also possibly in North Dakota and 

North Carolina. In Ohio, all of Ross County was 

included: and in Indiana, all of Blackford and 

Hancock Counties, but only about half of La Porte 

County, and of Monroe and Orange Counties in 

the less fertile southern section of the state. 

Work was started in Blackford County, and 

after helping members of the Country Life Club 

to take records for a week, I came to realize that 

a great change in the attitudes of farm youth and 

in their situation had occurred since my child- 

hood in northwestern Ohio. Most of this change 
has taken place, probably, in the last ten years. 

I had expected that only one-quarter of the farm 

would express a preference for farming. 


the oy increasing with the age of the 
youth, On the other hand, of the young men farm- 
ing with their fathers in some sort of partnership, 
4 percent preferred farming as an occupation. 
he reasons given for this preference were vari- 
ous, but about half of them included the word 


* Excerpts from an address delivered at the fifty-fourth annual 
convention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Chicago, III. 
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nstead, two-thirds expressed such a preference, — 
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the weaker leaning upon the stronger, as the weak 
always leaned on the strong at a time of death, 
To Max Phillips, who was the weaker, the boy, 
the stronger, had at the last moment brought 
companionship and love. And the boy had had 
other surpluses—of mourners, of lamentations, 
and of innocence. And this surplus he now shared, 
as a saint might share his coat with a sinner. 


Youth in The Corn Belt 


What is happening to 
farm boys and girls.’ 


By O. E. Baker 


freedom somewhere in the answer. I recall an. 
other answer which was also typical. The yo 
man who gave it said, “I worked 6 days a we 
in a factory, then 4 days, then 2 days, and farming 
is better than 2 days’ work a week in a factory. 


Father-and-Son partnerships 


Associated with this diminished economic op- 
ortunity in the cities is an increased opportunity 
in farming for some youth. Many fathers have 
been taking their sons into partnership. This is 
nothing new, but the practice is evidently expand. 
ing rapidly. In the four townships of Blackford 
County, as a result of a survey of every farm 
based on the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
tration records and on interviews with the county 
and township committeemen of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, also a few other well- 
informed farmers, we found 43 youths who, these 
committeemen said, had been taken into partner- 
ship by their fathers during the last five years. 
These committeemen estimated that there would 
be 74 such partnerships taking place during the 
next five years. The number of openings for farm 
tenants is decreasing. 

The Corn Belt portion of Indiana is shifting 
rapidly from a argey commercial system of farm 
ing with much hired labor to a partly commercial, 
partly familistic, system. The year-round hired 
man is almost gone—only about 50 are left on the 
1,100 farms of Blackford County—and tenancy 
is diminishing. The first rung on the agricultural 
ladder has practically disappeared and the second 
rung is being broken. The father-and-son part 
nerships, so called, that are increasing rapidly wi 
lead on to inheritance, and the opportunity for 4 
farm laborer’s son or tenant’s son to get a farm, 
or even remain in farming, is being rapidly 
contracted. 
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This contraction is occurring not only because 
of the increase in number of partnerships but also 
because of decrease in the number o desirable 
farms. A father-and-son partnership means in 
most cases a tractor, for the son wants to keep up 
with the Joneses; and in any case a tractor is a 
very useful machine. Then, in order to pay for 
the tractor and utilize the power available, an- 
other farm must be rented or purchased; it may 
be adjacent or it may be 10 miles away. Some- 
times it is a farm of an aged farmer who continues 
to live in the house, sometimes the small farm of a 
part-time farmer who can’t afford to get the equip- 
ment to operate his 40-acre parcel of land; but 
more commonly it is a farm that has been operated 
by a tenant who is frequently pushed off the land. 


Our schedule did not include questions as to 
what happens to tenants who have been dis- 

ssessed by the expanding operations of other 
armers. But two members of the Country Life 
Club in Blackford County collected data in one 
township for me. Two such tenants rose to owner- 
ship during the last five years, three moved to 
larger tenant farms, five obtained other farms of 
about the same size, three became day laborers 
in the country, and five went to town and their 
present occupation is unknown. Eight, apparently, 
rose in economic status, five remained stationary, 
and eight probably declined in status. 


The enlargement of farms 


The results of these rural-youth surveys in 
Indiana are only partly tabulated, so my picture 
must be fragmentary. For use in this paper, I 
hastily counted up the farms in one typical town- 
ship of Blackford County, and found 161 farms 
owner-operated with no additional farm owned or 
rented. These averaged 81 acres in size. There 
were 55 similar farms tenant-operated, and these 
averaged 86 acres in size. There were 23 farmers, 
often with son associated, who operated one addi- 
tional tract of land, in most cases a former farm. 
These, usually two-man farms, averaged 165 acres 
in size. Eight tenants were also operating an addi- 
tional tract of land, and these farms likewise 
averaged 165 acres in size. Finally, there were 
15 farm owners and 2 tenants who operated two 
or more additional tracts of land, mostly former 
farms. These enlarged farms averaged 278 acres 
for those operated by part-owners, and 247 
acres for those operated by the two tenants. From 
these figures one big farm of 2,100 acres is ex- 
cluded. This farm includes 20 or more former 
farms, nearly all purchased during the last ten 
years, and is now operated by a farmer and three 
very capable sons, aided by three year-round hired 
men. The land is better farmed than before, but 
most of the buildings are deteriorating. 


One-fifth of the farms in this township—those 


consisting of two or more separated tracts of 
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land—include two-fifths of the land in the town- 
ship. This larger and rapidly increasing kind of 
farm averages 233 acres in size, not an excessive 
amount for a father and son to operate jointly. 
It is primarily this expansion in the size of the 
farm, facilitated by the tractor and the use of 
capital that the father provides the son, which 
explains, in my opinion, why two-thirds of the 
young men 18 to 28 years of age in this county 
expressed a preference for farming. Some of them 
are getting a chance to do something worth while 
—marry and have a home, and live a respectable 
life—and more would like such a chance. 


But only 32 out of the 183 rural youth 18 to 
28 years of age were farming with father, and 16 
more were farming for themselves—about one- 
aha in all. Seventeen were working at home 
or wages and 36 were working for board, lodging 
and ag ores money. Forty-four were working 
away from home, 9 were in mixed employment 
and 29 were in school. The average earnings of 
the young men farming for themselves was $790; 
of those farming with father, about $600, to 
which should be added perhaps $350 for board 
and room. The earnings of those working at home 
for wages was $200, of those working at home for 
board and spending money, mostly on small farms, 
only $151. Those working away from home 
received $674, and lived mostly on small farms. 
Nearly half of these youths working away from 
home were working on other farms. The annual 
average ny 23 of the young women was much 
less—$75 for homemakers, $80 for those work- 
ing in parents’ home and $460 for those working 
— rom home. The average investment made 
so far by the youth farming for themselves was 
$1,610 and by those farming with father was $748. 


Social characteristics of youth 


One of the most significant facts revealed by 
the survey in Blackford County was the rapid 
decrease in number of rural youth; from 38 boys 
and 24 girls 18 years of age to 7 boys and 2 girls 
28 years of age. Apparently, fully three-fourths 
of the youth of these ages have left the farms. 
But relatively few have gone outside the county, 
282 of the 406 boys who graduated from the 
eighth grade of the rural school between 1927 
and 1936 inclusive, or 70 percent, are still livin 
in Blackford County. More than 40 percent o 
these boys are engaged in farm work. Only 93 
boys of the 406 graduated were i, in other 
counties of Indiana, and only 21 were living out- 
side the state. Among the 379 girl graduates of 
the eighth grade, 270 were still living in Black- 
ford County. However, only 115 of them were 
homemakers or doing housework on the farms. 
More had married nonfarm husbands than farm- 
ing husbands. There has evidently been a heavy 
migration from the farms to Hartford City and 
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Montpelier, the two towns in the county. More- 
over, more than half of the rural youth were 
working part-time or full-time away from home. 

Practically all the rural youth in Blackford 
County have attended high school. Over three- 
fourths of the young men and four-fifths of the 
young women are high-school graduates. But only 
4 perceat of the men and 5 percent of the women 
have attended college. Many have gone to college, 
but few have returned to the farms. Over one- 
third of the young men have taken vocational agri- 
culture courses and nearly half the young women 
have had courses in home economics. With the 
extension of facilities these proportions will doubt- 
less increase. Fifty-five percent of the young men 
and 61 percent of the young women have been 
4-H club members, and the proportions are much 
higher for the youth still in school. Fifty-five per- 
cent of the young men and 76 percent of the young 
women are church members. The church is the 
one outstanding social institution in these Indiana 
counties, other than the governmental agencies. 
Very few rural youth are members of a lodge or 
of other social organizations. 

The most important recreations of the young 
men are movies, hunting, basketball and motor- 
ing; and of the young women, movies, reading and 
needlework. Dancing ranked sixth in importance 
among the young women, with seven dances a year, 
and thirteenth in importance among the young 
men, with two dances a year. 

Attendance at movies, by contrast, averaged 
39 times a year for the young women, and 36 times 
for the young men, involving an appreciable item 
of expenditure, especially for the young men. 
Some of the young men, more frequently those 
working at home for board, lodging and spending 
money, spent $50 a year for recreation, excluding 
automobile costs. In more than half of the homes 
of the rural youth there was a piano, in more 
than three-fourths electricity, and practically all 
had autos and radios. But less than a third had 
running water in the house, less than a fourth had 
a bathroom, and only one in eight had a furnace. 


The more of these conveniences in the home, 
the smaller the proportion of the young women 
who wanted to live in the country. Of those who 
had only one or two conveniences in the home, 
86 percent wanted to live in the country; of those 
having seven or eight conveniences, only 39 per- 
cent. Perhaps the women who had more con- 
veniences in the home had more other urban 
contacts and were better prepared for urban life. 
Similarly, of those having only one or two con- 
veniences, every young woman expressed a prefer- 
ence for homemaking as an occupation; but among 
those who had seven or eight conveniences, only 
12 percent. Yet 38 percent of these luxury-enjoy- 
— expressed a preference for nursing. 

he downward curves, with increasing number 


of conveniences, are very similar for the per. 
centage expressing a preference for living in the 
country and for homemaking. These ideas, appar. 
ently, are associated in the minds of the yo 
women. But among the young men the nunabingil 
conveniences exerted no consistent influence upun 
the proportions who preferred to live in the 
country, or farming to other occupations. 


All the Living Give Thanks 


We see the Spring come steady on, 
The maples bleeding leaves, wet flowers, 
Hepaticas, and bluets come 

Behind them only fourteen hours, 

And watch wild-cherry walk the woods 
Upon rhodora’s heel, 

And always, always ruin fast 

Upon the living steal, 

We see the lights of anemones 

Go out and new lamps come 

Hung on the dogtooth violets, 

And hear the first bees’ hum 

Pile up to thunderheads of sound 
Above the dusky clover, 

See white waves of daisies roll 

Up hills and always cover over 

The flowers of the Spring, and hear 
Golden thunder rattle 

And see the goldenrod go up 

The pasture past the cattle, 

And watch the frostflowers hurrying past 
Ahead of blooms of frost, 

Bright boys so different each from each 
Into the men gone on and lost, 
Wide-handed men so sure of strength, 
The lovers seeming new 
Constellations and new moons 
Betrayed, see all men sinking through 
The solid earth beside their friends, 
And never a hand to reach them aid, 
And children fall out among the stars 
Before half of their games are played, 
And newer men crowd older men 
With Winter on their hair 

Off the green world among bare stars, 
And star by star extinguished there, 
And always, always the swift shade 
Behind each running day 

And the wise noses of the hounds 

On every track the hare has made, 
The eyes of lynxes and of doves 
Burning out alway, 

See sweet principalities 

Of bees consume the Summer saved, 
And see the grain of bitter snow 
Where the sweet green corn leaves waved! 


And great thanks we the living give 
To watch the ruin come, and live. 


Rosert P. Tristram CorFin. 
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Our Soil is Ailing 


A plea we do something about 
feeding the bugs underground. 


By John C. Rawe 


estimate of the damage done by erosion. 

In a few generations one-third of the orig- 
inal fertility of our soil has been dexsctpe. 
Two hundred and eighty-two million acres lie 
ruined and impoverished by erosion. One-fourth 
to three-fourths of the top-soil on 775 million 
additional acres has washed from hillsides and 
buried rich bottomlands with sand and clay. This 
erosion works its way into the units of human 
society. Families and communities wash out and 
blow out. Migrants from such lands number in 
the millions. 

Not only do dust storms and soil-devouring 
floods destroy whole farms, but everywhere 
gullies, weeds, plant diseases and animal diseases 
are on the increase. American agriculture reports 
that the plants and animals are sick. Plant virus, 
plant fungus, plant insect, animal disease, all are 
marching across the fields. Each year destruction 
wrought by beetle, weevil, bollworm, grasshopper, 
cricket, borer, screwworm and grub is on the in- 
crease; 750,000 kinds of insects are known, relent- 
less enemies that jeopardize men, plants and ani- 
mals, All classes of our livestock and fowl are 
more and more subject to diseases, general un- 
thriftiness and frequently death. 


In 1938 there were 200,000 cases of sleeping 
sickness in horses, with 40,000 deaths. Para- 
tuberculosis, Bang’s disease, mastitis, and fever 
tick spread through the herds of American cattle. 
Since 1934 the “test-and-slaughter” method for 
the eradication of Bang’s disease has cost the 
Federal and State governments over $60,000,000 
in indemnities and operating expenses. Hogs and 
sheep are plagued with internal and external para- 
sites. In places where urban-minded specialists 
have induced the hen, the cow and the bee to get 
on the belt line, speed up production and give us 
the “mass-production egg,” ‘mass-production 
milk” and ‘‘mass-production honey,” some strange 
new maladies have made their 
would seem that one does not set the speeds for 
production in the laws of nature. They follow 
their own speed or they slow up in disease or stop 
in death. 

Fear of plant disease and fear of animal disease 
has already led many farmers to refuse to have 
on their farms certain plants and animals which 


A MERICAN soil statistics give an accurate 


they should have to keep the proper farm balance 
in crop-rotation and livestock. Farmers plant and 
sow and then stock up with fungicides, insecticides, 
germicides, poison sprays, vaccines and serums. 
Farm management is becoming more and more a 
battle with bugs. 

Bureaus of Entomology are set up. Specialist 
after specialist studies some fresh fragment about 
this bug or that bug. Insect and disease literature 
pours out in vast volume. And I suppose the best 
:armer in this setup would be the one who knew 
the most about the most bugs and methods to 
combat them. 


However, none of this can form a basis for 
sound agriculture. In the war on bugs are we 
perhaps tinkering with the consequences of initial 
lack of science in the agricultural process? Are 
insects and fungi causes in agriculture or are they 
results? Are they the result of unsuitable varie- 
ties of crops? Is the pest pointing out to us that 
the crop is improperly nourished? Are the insect 
and fungi warning us that we have no sound system 
of soil management in our farming program? Are 
they warning us that we must change our care and 
treatment of the soil, if + wish te yrow healthy 
crops? 

Boussingault and Liebig in the early nineteenth 
century started the movement to make soil care 
and renewal a matter of chemistry. The ashes of 
plants gave these men some information about the 
requirement of crops. Their soil program was 
this: analyze the ashes of good plants, then ana- 
lyze your soil, apply the salts in which you find a 
deficiency in your soil from year to year, and you 
can raise the same crop on the same ground 
indefinitely. This was popular news in a factory- 
minded world. After all it made the farm a fac- 
tory: good news in a world which puts factories 
first. It was supposed to put an end to the very 
old humus theory always persisting among real 
farmers. In a factory world it seemed so ee 
gressive to go to factories and haul away box- 
cars and truck loads of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash. The NPK mentality became so prevalent 
that farmers practically everywhere, except the 
small holders in China and ad forgot the value 
of manure from livestock and the value of decayed 
vegetable matter for proper soil care. Old vege- 
table matter was burned. Composting and 
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spreading of manure was neglected. Very little 
continued to be taught about the proper fermenta- 
tion, decomposition and drying of manure before 
application to the soil. No plans were made to 
save the valuable liquid portions of manure. The 
raising and management of livestock was often 
oneres out of the farm plan. In the soil-mining 
parlance of the day, it was said that one could 
always buy chemical fertilizers, the double and 
triple “artificials,” the super-fertilizers. 

Some people realized early in the history of 
agricultural chemistry that certain soil deficiencies 
in the matter of crop production were not reme- 
died by chemistry. Hilgard and King taught that 
there was also the question of soil physics, the 
physical texture of the soil. Pasteur opened up a 
vast new world in the top-soil, the world of soil 
bacteria, an underground “livestock” herd which 
in good soil equals the weight of the livestock 
herds which can graze on a given area. Darwin 
made a notable contribution to soil and its com- 
plex life when he studied the earthworm and its 
work in soil restoration. Winogradsky discovered 
the soil organisms concerned with the nitrification 
of organic matter. A School of Soil Science in 
Russia led to a geological approach to soil prob- 
lems and soil classification according to profile 
and geological origin. What good, practical 
farmers always knew, a few specialists in agri- 
culture have finally rediscovered; namely, that soil 
fertility embraces at least four sciences: soil chem- 
istry, soil physics, soil bacteriology and soil 
geology. 

But our factory-minded American people (this 
includes very many of those living on the land 
and very many of those who are engaged in the 
administration and research of American agri- 
culture) do not pay much attention to anything 
but soil chemistry and the promotion of artificial 
fertilizers. The bag of “chemical manure,” cheap, 
concentrated, super, double, triple, etc., waits for 
us at the corner store. When will American agri- 
culture wake up to the fact that a bag of inert 
chemical and a can of spray is not the cure for a 
sick soil? 

We, both city and rural people, need to know 
and our agricultural leaders ought to tell us and 
bring into their demonstration activity much more 
about the work of Bennett and Lord, the work 
of Howard and Pfeiffer. On each farm there 
must be a knowledge of contour fencing and con- 
tour cultivation, shelterbelts, windbreaks and little 
drop-in-let dams, the sound soil conservation work 
of Bennett and Lord. On each farm there must 
be a knowledge of humus-making, compost piles, 
the care and feeding of soil microbes, the care 
of the earthworm, rotation of crops and the 
proper supply of livestock, the sound biological 
approach to soil use in the work of Howard and 
Pfeiffer. Howard and Pfeiffer prove that when 
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the soil microbe is cared for and brought into the 
plant-growing process, the plant itself develops 
high qualities of disease resistance and pest 
resistance. 

The job in agriculture is not to break up the 
complex biological system of soil, soil microbe, 

lant and animal into fragmentary parts. When 

h.D.’s work on fragmentary parts, no one ever 
puts these parts together again. On the farm, 
one has the job of rig em | the complex biological 
system healthy and in biological gear. Even farm 
mechanizers and commercializers probably have 
brains enough to know that you don’t raise stand. 
ards of living by breaking up biological complexes, 
A break in a life cycle leads to sickness and death, 
Man belongs in the cycle. 

Are there biological agents that truly accelerate 
decay, and therefore speed up growth? Is there 
a kitchen in the soil itself where food is prepared 
for plants, and is the kitchen full of workers? 
Pasteur, Darwin, Howard, Pfeiffer and Nicol 
have studied the workers in the good soil; the 
earthworms, the soil bacteria with special func. 
tions, the cellulose-decomposing bacteria, the 
phenol-decomposing bacteria, the free-living 
azotobacters and the legume-nodule azotobacters, 
They dissolve salts. They fix nitrogen. They act 
as a living bridge, sometimes directly connecti 
soil and crop. There is much more in the ps. 
soil than a mere mechanical bridge and the trans- 
fer of mere chemical salts from ground to plant. 

The soil bacteria multiply enormously (20 to 
50 million in a gram of soil) where they receive 
regular supplies of organic food, fresh supplies 
of animal and vegetable wastes. They do their 
best work in compost piles. In fields where dead 
organic matter is not available, the plant food 
makers, the azotobacters and the earthworms dit 
out. Where the farm becomes a mere chemical 
dump and a factory, they disappear. When the 
soil bacteria disappear, soil texture is destroyed 
Soil aeration is impeded. The supply of water 
and dissolved salts for the plant roots is redu 
The correct biological synthesis of carbohydrates 
and proteins becomes disturbed. The sick plant 
is ready for disease and pest. 

Life, wherever it informs matter, is growth and 
decay. And decay is a necessary counterpart. 
cannot accelerate healthful growth unless ont 
accelerates decay. On the farm one may not 
speed up growth and remove decay, that is, om 
may not remove the activity of soil microbes om 
plant and animal waste in the top-soils and in 
compost piles. Monoculture or any reduction 
land use to one or a few crops breaks the life cycle 
removes decay. The wheel of life can function 
effectively only when soil microbes, adequate sup 
plies of plant and animal waste, a variety of crops 
and a variety of animals come into gear on ¢ 
small unit of land. This is the formula for scith 
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tific production on the land, the formula for secur- 
ity, for freedom, for peace, for health, a way of 
living in which all good human standards can rise. 

This land formula involves ownership, an own- 
ership which gives security of tenure on a family 
basis. Good soil conservation and good soil prac- 
tice require the farm family with roots in its own 
acres. Land and men are naturally adjusted to 
the family unit. When this unit is ignored, land 
and men erode. Land is not merely a tool for pro- 
duction. It is destined by a good Providence to 
be a place for the homestead of a family, a place 
where a family establishes a way of living in a 
diversified and rotated supply of family necessi- 
ties first, and only secondly, crop or livestock pro- 
duction for the market. 

Land, family land can give a life of independ- 
ence, security, dignity. Land itself cannot be con- 
served unless it is frequently covered by the 
shadow of its owner. The shadow of the owner 
constitutes the best land “fertilizer,’’ the best 
instrument for soil conservation. And when this 
family shadow, in the case of full-time farming, 
ranges over a twenty acre minimum to a three 
hundred acre maximum, when family supplies are 
first planned on such farms, then we have com- 
munities of farm families that enrich the earth, 
and we have healthy soils which enrich these same 
families. 

The family tied to its land and its livestock by 
affection keeps a guard over its soil. Family ani- 
mals thrive on personal attention. The fitting 
tenant family will not do what is required to renew 
fertility. Men, operating in commercial units, 
abandon family diversification for family needs. 
They abandon diversification for soil needs. They 
ravish the soil. They abandon all science in agri- 
culture, neglecting its biology, to reduce agricul- 
ture and all life to a mere mechanism. 

Both the soil and the family in the natural and 
best orders of things on the land demand for their 
security that the land be covered with a network 
of homesteads, a network of homes, productive 
for the family. A network of tractors and one- 
and-two-crop fields breaks the life cycle. Earth- 
worms, azotobacters, plants, animals and men: all 
living things tend to lose their place in such a soil- 
ravishing environment. And wind and water in- 
tensify their ruinous work. In the tractor and 
one-and-two-crop sections of American agricul- 
ture, we have the greatest soil destruction, the 
most appalling human erosion. 

Sound, scientific, progressive agriculture is the 
production of a large variety of healthful life, 
plants and animals, on each family-unit farm. 
A trip through the countryside is enough to prove 
to anyone with eyes open that land specialization, 
land mechanization and land commercialization 
destroy fertility of soils, lower living standards 
and reduce the population. They bring erosion of 
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men, erosion of animals, erosion of plants, erosion 
of soils. Big-unit mechanization and big-unit spe- 
cialization cannot give us the necessary biological 
correlation in land use. The few efficient mechan- 
ical operations which the mechanical farmer makes 
do not correct the neglect of the biological needs 
of fields. Tilling the soil is no factory specialty. 
It is not a job for commercialized and mechanized 
farm families operating on big units. Such devel- 
opments can give us more expert soil bandits. 

hey cannot give us better producers of better 
foods. Farming is a family job on a small, highly 
diversified land unit. Agriculture is a family’s 
intelligent care and biological management of a 
variety of healthful living plants and a variety of 
healthful living animals. In the soil domain, things 
are alive. And as living things they are poles 
asunder from chemistry, physics, mechanics and 
dead factory processes of production. 


A Dirt Farmer’s Program 


for Agriculture 


By FERDINAND J. WIENER 


AN EDITOR out our way has expressed 
the opinion that it is useless to attempt to 
solve the farm problem, that it will always be 
with us, a necessary evil that we should not expect 
to solve, as we must live with it in order to have 
something to argue about. This seems to me an 
attitude of despair. Having spent my whole life 
on the land I am convinced that there are planks 
for a workable farm program that would be suit- 
able for every part of the United States, for cattle- 
men or raisin-growers, poultrymen or wheat- 
farmers, cotton-growers or truck-farmers. Certain 
rinciples of intelligent social and economic action, 
if formed into a program, would go undeniably to 
the very roots of the economic and social troubles 
of a depressed agriculture. Any farmer in any 
ere of our blessed land can nail this program to 
is barn door. 

No apologies are offered for any wisps of straw 
or tufts of cornsilk which may be found clinging 
to this briefly stated program. 

(1) Farming as a way of life. We need a 
Christian philosophy of life on the land, that will 
engender within us a justifiable pride and motiva- 
tion to live on the land, together with a type of 
education for the young that will glorify the 
Christian dignity of agrarian life. Intensive ap- 
plication of Christian principles must be applied 
to farm problems. Our philosophy must be our 
own, free from the ideas of a false liberalism, 
which listens to materialism and finance-capitalism. 

(2) Family-sized and family-owned farms. 
There is a world of meaning in those few words, 
spelling ability to care for self and contentment in 
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home-ownership. Let every farmer be his own 
landlord and laborer. There’s nothing like own- 
ing a farm one can handle according to one’s 
ability. 

(3) Self-reliance and mutual help. Friendly gov- 
ernment cooperation is necessary and desirable, 


but let’s not rely on the AAA checks to carry us. 


over the crest of the hill. It smacks of the bread- 
line philosophy ‘When do we eat?” We must not 
rely too much on politicians and government aid 
alone; we may finally lose our cherished liberties 
and be buried with perfectly good brains unused 
besides. The earmarks of ignorant, suspicious, 
distrustful, jealous and small men must be put 
aside; instead we must unite as Christians in jus- 
tice and charity with such organizations as pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperatives, credit unions, 
etc., using these cooperatives as stepping stones to 
vocational groups. Let us unite, not for dollars 
and cents, but for the sake of good common sense 
and Christian brotherhood. 

(4) Decentralization of industry. Certain types 
of economic enterprises to be conducted by our- 
selves. Unabashed, we declare that no particular 
set of men have received an exclusive right from 
Heaven to hold monopolies over the processing 
and distribution of none products. The 
producer of a bushel of y'heat has a perfect right 
to hand it over to the ultimate consumer in the 
form of a bag of flour. Not only will much money 
be saved, but a host of evils in society such as 
monopolistic control, excessive handling, crowding 
of population, inadequate housing, etc., etc., might 
be avoided. 

(5) Farm ownership must be safeguarded. 
While commendable work has been done in this 
direction, much is left to be done. We need lon 
time credit, reasonable interest, scaling down o 
farm indebtedness, parity prices, equitable taxa- 
tion, etc. In the matter of taxation, we might 
examine the proposition recommended in North 
Dakota that rural property be taxed on a new 
scientific basis—soil analysis, productive capacity, 
distance from market, etc. The domestic market 
can be developed by ridding the country of unem- 
ployment through a sensible peace-time policy, 
not a war-time policy that can collapse any time. 
Manufacturing munitions in huge quantities was 
not the normal manner of growth of our republic 
for the past 150 years; it is as abnormal as the 
chronically hungry man. 

(6) Agriculture, industry and government mus! 
sit together in conference at all times. To ignore 
agriculture is to take away the cornerstone of an 
edifice. It will obviously become top-heavy; what 
further need be said? 

(7) Need for organization. We must unite in 
neighborhood groups throughout the nation, dis- 
cuss our problems, find the proper solutions. The 
discussion group can become a powerful factor in 
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laying the groundwork for a united agricultural 
vocational group, national in scope. 

(8) Monetary reform. This bugaboo always 
causes hard feelings, since there are many who 
feel that the private control of money is a gift 
sent from the gods and that no one should tamper 
with this sacred dispensation. Anyone who dares 
to criticize our present monetary system is often 
regarded as a menace to the republic and up. 
American. We would begin the reform with sound 
credit unions, the proper place where members 
really learn what money is and what it is for, and 
might continue te go on reforming the defects of 
the present system for the benefit of society. It ig 
needless to repeat the many proofs given from 
time to time that our masters of finance are re. 
sponsible for many of our present-day ills. But 
of course, a dumb farmer should know better than 
to speak out of turn, for if he had worked just a 
little harder, he might have been able to meet the 
interest due. 

(9) Vocational representation. I'd rather be 
represented in the legislature and Congress as a 
farmer, not as a Democrat or Republican. I want 
to be represented by a man who will talk shop, 
instead of orating over what his party has done 
and what the other party has undone. The Holy 
Father’s encyclical on the reconstruction of society 
is exactly what we should put into practice, 
although no doubt it’s too idealistic for folks who 
might have to sacrifice something thereby. 

(10) Farm folk-schools, citizenship training, 
vocational training. These institutions have been 
highly successful elsewhere. Human nature in 
America, although no better, is no worse than 
in other countries where these realities instead of 
economic sermons have brought rural life to a new 
and higher standard. 


Usews Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


AST NIGHT (February 27)—I am writing ona 
train—I was one of several speakers who addressed 
an audience of about seven thousand people in Kansas 
City’s Municipal Auditorium. Tomorrow night, in At 
lantic City, N. J., I shall, God willing, speak to the Welsh 
societies celebrating Saint David’s day. My subject tomor- 
row night will be the same as my last night’s subject. The 
same theme that these articles deal with—‘“Religion and 
the World Crisis.” 

That subject dominated the great mass meeting of 
United Americans last night in Kansas City. It dominates 
the minds and souls of all thinking and prayerful Amer- 
icans, uniting them as no lesser power is able to do ina 
spiritual and moral force which minor political and racial 
and even creedal differences cannot impair. 

In Kansas City one morning paper has a monopoly. 
During my stay in this city, I found that the morning 
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paper failed as a newspaper in a most deplorable fashion. 
As a newspaper veteran, I am shocked by the failure of the 
Kansas City Star to report what was real news in Kansas 
City, and for the whole nation—the news about the rally 
in the Missouri city’s Municipal Auditorium of the United 
Americans. 

As an American citizen, I also was shocked and worried 
by the failure of the citizens of Kansas City to do some- 
thing effective to check the dictatorship of the business 
men who control the writers who compose the editorials 
and that portion of the news which these bosses permit the 
Kansas City people to know about. 

That is a bad situation. It is bad for Kansas City’s 
morals. It is bad for Kansas City’s legitimate business 
interests. American people believe (until saddening ex- 
perience shows them otherwise) that their newspapers 
try to tell the truth. They do not understand why men 
who claim (and truthfully) that the Press must be Free, 
should keep legitimate news from the public whose money 
supports their industry, simply because they—the business 
bosses of the newspaper business—do not want to give 
publicity to a rival newspaper man. 

That the Kansas City Star should attack the Kansas 
City Journal’s policies all along the line is all right. We 
need honest controversy in our journalism, as in our 
politics. But it is wrong in morals—it is wrong as busi- 
ness—and it is bad journalism to suppress legitimate news. 


Kansas City’s readers ought to compel the business 
bosses of the Kansas City Star to behave honestly. It is 
not honest journalism to suppress important news. 

Well, if Kansas City’s morning paper gave me a pain 
in the neck, Kansas City’s afternoon paper, by giving space 
to the really important news of today, which is religious 
news, is something to be proud about, and thankful for. 

This city of Missouri is taking a high place among 
American communities in fostering worthwhile move- 
ments in the innermost heart of America. Last night, it 
was United Americans, and their spiritual blitzkrieg in 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

In May another big spiritual movement will be cen- 
tered in, and its forces of construction will radiate from, 
Kansas City. This will be the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
publication of Pope Leo XIII’s great, historic letter on 
the condition of the workers of the world. 


Bishop O’Hara, of Kansas City, is inviting scores of 
the most eminent scholars, labor leaders, moral and theo- 
logical philosophers and scientists—Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics alike—to a one-day feast of reason, and flow of 
soul, in honor of the initiative taken fifty years ago by 
one of the world’s greatest modern leaders of the religious 
reconstruction of society. 

The Kansas City Journal, of course, will promote this 
notable event. 

Probably the Kansas City Star will do so likewise. But 
that fact will not, and should not, wipe away the disgrace- 
ful blot on journalism which the failure of the Kansas 
City Star to report the rally of United Americans has 

on the pages of the history of our Press. 
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The Stage €&& Screen 


The Talley Method 

i ALTER PRICHARD EATON in the latest num- 

ber of Harper’s in an article entitled “The Plight 
of the Dramatist,” lays the present low condition of the 
American drama to the public itself; not to its being 
stupid or uninterested in the theatre, but to its intellec- 
tual and ethical chaos. The modern dramatist finds him- 
self unable to employ the old themes which once were 
the backbone of the drama because they have to do with 
concepts, ethical, moral or religious no longer believed 
in by the mass of theatre-goers. I am in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Eaton. We are living in an age in which 
woman’s virtue is in many circles no longer looked upon 
as important, when family ties are disintegrating, when, 
in short, few who make up metropolitan audiences seem 
to believe in any spiritual or moral order. Of course a 
playwright can write about merely material things: the 
revolt against poverty and physical inferierity, against 
social inequalities, even against boredom, but as these 
things have at root a spiritual basis, the playwright doesn’t 
get very far even here. His plays are shallow, barren, 
even if the people are superficially well observed. He 
uses the microscope rather than the telescope, and the 
result is that too often he sees not the stars or the cosmic 
law, but merely crawling bacilli. 

There are, however, honorable exceptions, and of them 
is S. N. Behrman, the one true master of comedy the 
American theatre possesses today. Mr. Behrman knows 
that things are not as they should be, but until recently 
he had been content simply to show up the forces at 
work, standing outside them, letting their protagonists 
speak for themselves. Urbane, tolerant and open minded, 
he has given each side its opportunity to put its best foot 
forward. This is the mark of the comic dramatist of the 
more liberal type. In his latest play, however, he begins 
to show signs of wanting to enter the arena as a partici- 
pant. The theme of “The Talley Method” is; a dis- 
tinguished surgeon whose utterly materialistic type of 
mind, admirable as it is in dealing with his patients, fails 
utterly in its relations with his children and with the 
woman he wants to marry. Mr. Behrman sees that ma- 
terialism is the death of life, and steps down from his 
ivory tower to combat it. Unfortunately, however, he is 
only as yet half armed. He knows his adversary, but 
he hasn’t the weapons to kill him. He possesses irony, but 
irony is after all a form of self indulgence, a sop to one’s 
stultified moral revolt; and when Mr. Behrman is in- 
dignant he turns not to words that sear, but to this irony. 
Now I am not at all sure that Mr. Behrman should try 
to enter the arena. As a comic dramatist who exhibits 
the forces that are struggling for mastery he is unrivalled. 
Moreover he is a master of the unspoken word, of saying 
more than his mere lines appear to utter. As such he 
magnificently poses the problems that confront us. Perhaps 
he would do well to allow others to find the remedy. 
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“The Talley Method” is finely acted by Ina Claire, Philip 
Merivale, Ernst Deutsch and Hiram Sherman, but it is 
not the equal of Mr. Behrman’s masterpiece, “End of 
Summer,” or even of “Biography.” Yet many of its lines 
and scenes are Behrman at his best, and at his best he has 
no superior among living writers of comedy. (At Henry 
Miller’s Theatre.) GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Jest and Youthful Jollity 

HERE’S something appealing about a nice, pleasant 
chap like Henry Fonda, even when as Charles Pike, 
the ophiologist who has been up the Amazon for a year, 
he’s a hopelessly unworldly mope. His family is rolling 
in money (for generations, they’ve made ale—‘Pike’s Ale 
that won for Yale”) but that hardly excuses him for being 
such a sucker. You really feel sorry for him when he’s 
taken in by the Harringtons (Charles Coburn and Bar- 
bara Stanwyck), a father-daughter team of professional 
sharpsters who could trim such an innocent babe even with 
“a pack of calling cards.” They fleece him first at poker ; 
then when Barbara’s heart is touched, she finishes him 
off in the game of love. Preston Sturges has become 
Hollywood’s master satirist-in-cinema. (“The Great 
McGinty” laid out the machinery of politics as “Christmas 
in July” unmercifully kidded advertising and merchan- 
dising.) Now in his latest triumph, “The Lady Eve,” 
his victims are the love game—and sex. As might be 
expected the result glitters with wit and ridicule that is 
hardly for youngsters, or for some oldsters either. Sturges 
has again directed his own clever script superbly, and as 
in his other films, he succeeds in accomplishing the un- 
believable feat of showing that he expects his audiences 
to have intelligence. Using sarcasm, symbols, short-cuts 
and an unimportant though interesting fable-for-moderns, 
he refuses to talk down to movie fans. From his cast, 
principals and supporters (William Demarest, Eric Blore, 
Melville Cooper, Eugene Pallette) he gets first-rate per- 
formances. Although he allows his scoundrels to play 
loosely with morals and gain their ends, he never ap- 
proves of them. He knows people and their foolishnesses 
and he does a good service by exposing them. In “The 
Lady Eve,” the situations and remarks are cynical and 
disillusioning. Full well might the poor, defenseless 
male take warning from Stanwyck’s “A moon-lit deck is 
a woman’s business office,” and later, “It’s a good thing 

he wasn’t up the Amazon for two years.” 

In a more kindly playful mood, but still aware of what’s 
going on, Joe Pasternak presents his new production. 
“Nice Girl” is such charming comedy, with delightful 
family intimacy and friendliness, in its first two-thirds, 
that it is unfortunate it had to go haywire toward the end 


when it ran into script trouble and substituted forced 


farce and a tacked-on patriotic note for a story solution. 
In his good direction of an outstanding cast, William 
Seiter shows his understanding of comedy. Scientist 
Robert Benchley, befuddled and lovably human, is na- 
turally confused by the problems of his three motherless 
daughters, but he is wise in his counsel. Daughters Anne 
Gwynne and Ann Gillis seem almost able to take care of 
themselves, but the middle daughter, Deanna Durbin, 
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doesn’t know much about worldly things except the 
“habits of rabbits.” A little bored with the boy next deor 
(Robert Stack), she makes a young girl’s mistake, throws 
herself at handsome Franchot Tone who, with a twinkle 
in his eye, is amused, unresponsive but understandj 
While Papa Benchley has daughter troubles, a backstairs 
romance goes on between Helen Broderick and Walter 
Brennan. This unpretentious story is pepped up with 
funny lines, humorous situations and some songs well 
sung by Deanna, who is full grown up now and ig a 
pretty and charming in her ninth picture as she was ip 
her first. 

Errol Flynn tries to woo the comic muse too in his new 
mystery drama “Footsteps in the Dark,” but the results 
are pretty heavy-handed. Our modern-dressed Seq. 
Hawk-Lord-Essex is somewhat ill at ease in deserting his 
Virginia-City-Santa-Fé trail. However Errol is not en 
tirely to blame for the picture’s dullness. Director Lloyd 
Bacon dves not give all the assistance he should, even in 
guiding the performances of such established movie folk 
as Ralph Bellamy, Alan Hale, Lucile Watson and Allen 
Jenkins. But mainly to blame are the scriptwriters whose 
idea of mystery and humor is in this story of an investment 
counsellor who secretly authors satirical murder novels 
and is an amateur detective besides. Our hero, in his 
glory when he’s smarter than the police in solving a who 
done-it, becomes really interested in a new case, especially 
when his wife (Brenda Marshall) is involved. But false 
clues, lack of motivation, detective story clichés and old 
fashioned attempts at humor make the unlifelike char- 
acters in the cast seem unreasonably slow in discovering 
that the least suspicious and least concerned man is the 
guilty one. Best scenes are in a burlesque house where 
Flynn comes (with a typical audience) to watch Suspect 
Lee Patrick do a strip tease, and in a dentist office where 
the suspense and drilling keep you on edge. 

T. Harrune. 


Books of the Week 


Problems, Unlimited 


American Farmers in the World Crisis. C. T. Schmidt. 
Oxford. $3.00. 
HE AMERICAN “farm problem” is roughly and 
summarily something like this: that the agricultural 
population by and large are not leading the kinds of lives 
and have not the economic prosperity they feel is correct, 
and the rest of the country joins in that feeling. Also the 
country is not satisfied with the direct and indirect effects 
upon urban and the whole national life which agriculture 
has for some time exerted. Furthermore there is grave 
concern over the preservation of our natural resources 
Finally, American agriculture has not the influence upon 
other nations, nor they upon American agriculture, whi 
we would like. There is clearly no end of the farm prob 
lem. It touches everybody’s life importantly, and embraces 
the whole life of farmers—in this country the life of about 
“32,000,000 people . . . living on 6,800,000 farms (1935). 
Any useful general view of American farming pit 
pared for the general public must include a huge quantity 
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of descriptive material, and much which is at least in- 
directly theoretic, scientific and philosophic. Dr. Schmidt's 
book of 332 pages covers a mass of material which is not 
easily pigeon-holed and remembered, but he succeeds in 
presenting it so that a reader can feel more enlightened 
than bewildered. 

The “World Crisis” of the title is not the war; or 
rather, the war may be a special part of the crisis. It 
appears that the principal characteristic of the crisis here 
meant is the existence of an actual and potential supply 
of American farm commodities impractically large in rela- 
tion to effective demand for them. Should men and land 
be taken out of agriculture? If so, how, and into what 
activity will the men go; and if not, how are the men and 
land to be “conserved” according to decent standards? The 
first two of the nine chapters on “American Farmers in 
the World Crisis” give a good quick survey of the position 
of our agriculture, showing policies, trends and world and 
national events which have made it terribly difficult. They 
describe somewhat the economic processes of our farms and 
especially of farm markets. Dr. Schmidt emphasizes the 
identity of the farm problem with that of our whole 
national system—an identity forced by the fact that Amer- 
ican farming is predominantly commercial farming, agri- 
culture meshed in the workings of markets and swept by 
technology based on a general science: “. . . the dilemma 
is ultimately one of our whole economy, not merely of 


| agriculture.” 


There is not much in the volume, probably because there 
is proportionately little to tell, about farmers’ self-help, 
individual or combined, in meeting the crisis. A little 
about cooperatives; a few words about part-time farming. 
The book underemphasizes ideas and news about farmers 
taking care of themselves. ‘The author does not let us 
forget, it is true, that some farmers prosper by their spe- 
cially fortunate position or talents, brains and energy. 
This is important in showing the disparities and classes 
on the land; and in order to get perspective on the whole 
picture. Chapters III through VII tell the story of farmers 
in politics and of the measures taken to “aid agriculture” 
through government. It is a very full story indeed, and 
the analysis of the varied and elaborate efforts undertaken 
by the New Deal make up the major portion of the volume. 
It is hard to get straight all the laws and administrative 
programs, and it seems to me that they are presented here 
more as a chronicle than they might be, and less organized 
according to function. 


Except for the soil conservation work, New Deal farm 
activities are pictured largely as “crisis” actions, adjusted 
to the strenuous problems of the short term—the depres- 
sion—which could not be thrust aside. The attempt to 
control commodity prices by interferences in the chaotic 
individualistic market had matured before Roosevelt’s in- 
auguration. The New Deal developed government efforts 
to guide and check the prices of farm products through 
the market much further, and carried along efforts to dis- 
Pose of “surpluses”—the final actions so far being barter 
with England, and food stamps for relief. The various 

adjustment” programs, involving acreage allotments, were 
more radical attempts to bring supply down to demand. 
Soil conservation was worked in here. Thirdly, the New 

is commended for facing the fact of rural poverty 
and organizing national efforts for the first time designed 
to benefit first and directly the poorest farmers—those 
largely out of the market. This job is now signalized by 
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the widespread activities under the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Credit, tenancy and financial assistance of many 
kinds were worked into the program everywhere. The 
steps taken have been extremely numerous, and they have 
been dovetailed more and more expertly along the line: 
restrict output, practice soil conservation and approved 
methods of farming and farm business, and receive in 
return various payments tor various stated reasons from 
the government. There is a design for giving a subsidy 
to farmers without giving so much of a subsidy to farm 
products that an increased amount of them will be brought 
to market. 

The government was pushed almost inevitably to frame 
plans around the upper class of farmers, because they are 
the ones who have the great production which influences 
national and international prices and markets. ‘As a 
rough generalization, we can divide all farms operating 
in 1929 into two groups, each comprising about half of all 
the farms: (1) those producing more than $1,000 worth 
of products, including goods consumed by the farm family; 
and (2) those producing less than $1,000 worth. The 
more productive group, comprising 51 percent of all the 
farms, produced 89 percent of all farm products sold and 
58 percent of all farm products consumed by farm fam- 
ilies.” The slogan for this commercial agricultural section 
is “parity,” a very vague term to be sure, but one which 
does underplay the “way of life” idea, and emphasize the 
business, buying and selling side. A business parity for 
agriculture is shown inescapably to necessitate increased 
government regulation. Indeed, one meaning of “parity” 
could be stated as equal checks to laissez-faire, in pro- 
duction and competition, for farming as for urban industry, 
and an equal monopolistic control. Farmers get much 
more of their “rationalization” through the government 
than business men do—who get a lot. 

There is no possible debate about increasing control for 
agriculture, according to this book. Schmidt considers the 
character of the control the practical problem—does it 
have to be bureaucratic? will it be governed by the richer 
groups? how centralized must it be in formulation and exe- 
cution? how effectively and broadly can farmers participate 
in planning and control, etc.? The New Deal valiantly 
tried to bring as much farmers’ democracy in handling 
the planning and execution as it felt compatible with work- 
ing toward the goals conceived to have been set demo- 
cratically on a national basis. The principal objectives, 
requiring a subordination of parts, were assumed in grap- 
pling with particular agricultural tasks. ‘There was a 
genuine attempt at democratic centralism, according to 
Schmidt, and the principal democratic tool was the county 
committee—even though, especially in the South, the com- 
mittees can hardly be considered the epitome of democracy. 
The book describes many successes and many failures in 
the democracy of the farm program, just as there were 
successes and failures in reaching the particular objectives 
of the program, The author worries especially about the 
workings of selfish agricultural pressure groups, and he 
rejoices particularly in the New Deal’s special efforts— 
however inadequate and subordinate—for the “disad- 
vantaged” of the farm population. 

The book is no chart of progress. It cannot be, because 
the author, like the public, has no clear or stated philosophy 
of community life or of farming. The dilemmas stated 
at the beginning of the book remain at the end. ‘There is 
no statement of what farm life ought to be, nor what 
system ought to be used by citizens to exchange gocds. 


There is no study of production for the family in relation 
to production for exchange. In general, there is very little 
about population problems and the vitality of the com. 
munity and the influence of agricultural life upon them, 
The “biological” approach to productive and conservation 
problems and to social problems is subordinate to the 
logic of economy based on a development of the present 
social, economic and political systems, and on the logic of 
past mechanical achievements and tendencies. The book 
does not satisfy one, any more than the prospects of the 
American farmer do. But the farm problem is a 
complex of problems, and this book is designed as a limited 
descriptive analysis of the condition as it recently has been, 
It is a good book for what it does ; this final feeling of dig. 
satisfaction may not be inappropriate. 

Incidentally, Secretary Wallace appears in the book as 
head of a tremendous work: as clearly second after Roose 
velt in the New Deal. PHILIP BURNHAM, 


An Agricultural Testament. Sir Albert Howard. Ox. 
ford. $4.50. 
MERICAN NEWSPAPER readers, particularly 
those in our cities, when they think of the farmer's 
problems at all, have in mind such difficulties as shrinking 
markets and mounting surpluses of the five principal ex- 
port crops. The public pays plenty for food, yet we are 
only vaguely aware that the farmer himself doesn’t get 
enough for what he grows. Applying normal business 
principles, the average citizen would probably argue that 
American farm problems could be solved by eliminating 
some of the middle men, curtailing production, finding 
industrial uses for agricultural products, concluding trade 
agreements with other nations, stepping up domestic food 
consumption by various methods, etc., etc. According to 
such figuring it is really a simple application of the law of 
supply and demand. Yet even before the present war, 
all these things had been debated and tried without pro- 
viding a serious answer to the perennial difficulties of our 
rural areas. 
Americans have a great capacity for hope; we are al- 
ways expecting something helpful to turn up. Repeated 


_ failure has not kept us from advocating and doggedly try- 


ing singly or severally all these ineffectual farm remedies. 
It is too bad that we are still unwilling to admit the proved 
inadequacy of such a program. And it is too bad that by 
far the most convincing book to indicate the only possible 
way out should in certain chapters be too technical to hold 
the average reader. Only here and there does Sir Albert 
Howard succeed in dramatizing his well-tested conclusions 
as to the way of salvation for modern agriculture. They 
are based on 40 years experience and research in England, 
India and the West Indies. A number of his methods 
bear a marked similarity to biodynamics. 

Lovers of the outdoors will be delighted by the fist 
chapters in the book, which give evidence of the authors 
conviction that Nature’s methods of agriculture—in the 
primeval forest, the prairie and the ocean—hold the clue 
for successful and continuous cultivation of the soil 
“Mother earth never attempts to farm without livestock; 
she always raises mixed crops; great pains are taken 
preserve the soil and prevent erosion; the mixed animal 
and vegetable wastes are converted into humus; there # 
no waste; the processes of growth and the processes of 
decay balance one another; ample provision is made 


‘maintain large reserves of fertility; the greatest care # 


taken to store the rainfall; both plants and animals:at® 
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left to protect themselves against disease.” Here is Sir 
Albert Howard’s program in a paragraph. “ 

The author ranges appositely and entertainingly through 
various civilizations, eras and sectors of the modern globe 
to find evidence for his contentions. He focuses attention 
on the world-shaking effects of the Industrial Revolution. 
He finds that the Chinese peasant in his attention to re- 
turning wastes to the land has come closest to the ideal 
set by Nature. How else could so concentrated a popu- 
lation have maintained itself for centuries? On the other 
hand mass-production, one-crop farming with artificial 
fertilizers has meant that “soil fertility is rapidly diminish- 
ing in the United States, Canada, Africa, Australia and 


New Zealand.” Speeding up growth we have failed in 


the absolute essential of a comparable speed-up of the 


processes of decay. 
The book is crammed with information. It shows how 


soil fertility can be restored, describes the highly suc- 


cessful Indore process of utilizing vegetable and animal 
wastes to the full and discusses the problem of soil aera- 
tion. The factual evidence the author adduces to show 


that his methods wil! cure even plants already diseased is 
- everwhelming. And equally successful cures are registered 


by nourishing livestock with feed produced by the same 
“natural” methods. The reduction in the cost to society of 
human illness and disease that would result from pro- 
ducing food by these methods staggers the imagination. 
For all our increased knowledge of sanitation and other 
health factors, the twentieth century’s susceptibility to 
disease is one of our most costly weaknesses. How the 


_ adoption of Howard’s type of agricultural reform would 
add to the sum of human happiness! 


As the author sees the problem: “The situation can 


_ only be saved by the community as a whole. The first 


step is to convince it of the danger and show the road out 


of this impasse. The connection which exists between a 


fertile soil and healthy crops, healthy animals, and last 
but not least, healthy human beings must be made known 
far and wide.” That is the problem. How can the 
American farmer with his preoccupation with mounting 
surpluses be aroused to take an interest in maintaining the 
balance of the wheel of life? How can he be persuaded 
to undertake the diversification needed to do this? That 
would require revolutionary changes. How can the ideal 
of the family farm unit be successfully dramatized in these 
producer, profit-minded United States? Albert Howard’s 
testimony is the most convincing I have thus far encoun- 
tered. What I wonder is how rural life leaders can 
popularize these principles in the face of the present ten- 
dency toward agricultural mechanization, mass-produc- 
tion, specialization and proletarianization. 
EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


BRIEFER 
tae With God. Anthony Thorold. 8S. & W. 
1.00. 
HER THOROLD’S approach resembles that of 
the great French spiritual writers of our day, but 
his style is typically English, and primarily for brave and 
sorely tried English Catholics are his counsels on poverty 
of spirit and prayer. The chapters on the direction of 
waking thoughts as preparation for morning prayer, on 
the Mass, on the habitual practice of the presence of God, 
contain pithy reminders that the interior life of the in- 
dividual must be enlarged, disciplined and strengthened 
before nations realize that in God’s will is our peace. 
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50% of our farmers produce 90% of 
all marketable crops; the other 50% 
barely subsist. 


Why has our agriculture, once so full 
of promise, become less and less able 
to support our vast farm population? 


What is Government doing to relieve 
this distress? 


AMERICAN FARMERS 
IN THE WORLD CRISIS 


By C. T. Schmidt 


This book discusses the social and economic 
conditions of farmers and farm laborers to- 
day, shows the reasons for low farm incomes, 
outlines the Government’s farm policy and 
tells of the forces and programs at work. “A 
work that has been sorely needed. It helps 
to bury the social myth of the security and 
independence of the American farmer.”— 
Washington Post. $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License by 
New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. A standardized Conservatory of Music is 
maintained in connection with the college. 


Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” 
“Hiawatha,” “The 400.” Only five hours ride from 
Chicago, Address the Secretary. 


River Forest, Subarb of 
A Catholie College tor Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses in Moderna Gaelic. 
dunior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzsrland 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
Wis. 


COLLEGE OF 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charies Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Exceptional Advantages. 
For Inf Address the Registrar. 
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BUYERS DIRECTORY 


%& A dlassified alphabetical listing of approved sources of supply .. . 
products, services, etc. . . for the Individual . . . the Home . . . the 
Lastitution. 


te Rate for your message: 40c per type line (3 lines minimum). 
Three lines for $1 on 13-time schedules. 


ACREAGE 


te FORTY-FIVE ACRES—Farm Homestead. Two barns, cabin, out- 
buildings, 45 acres, brook, $1995. Modern country home, all im- 
provements, almost new, one full acre, $2,995. Terms. A. F. ARTHUR, 
Realty, 19 Foxhall, KINGSTON, N. Y. (Older than Plymouth). 
Your requests fulfilled. 


%e Books: Used, Old, Rare. 
For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. 
Huge Stock. Reasonably Priced. 
Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. 
Want Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOP, 66 5th Ave., New York 


BRONZE TABLETS 


%& Bronze Plaques—Memorials—Donors Tablets 
For All Church Purposes 
BRONZE TABLET FOUNDRY, INC. 


570 Broadway (CAnal 64792) New York 


CARPETS 


T. M. STEWART, Inc. 
%& FLOOR COVERINGS—RUG CLEANING—CHURCH KNEELERS 
438-442 W. 5lst St. (COlumbus 5-7212) New York 
ROBERT J. DUFFY, President 


FLOOR COVERING 


DOYLE-McHALE, Inc. 
¥& Contractors in Carpets, Rugs and Linoleum. 
18 E. 30th St. (MUrray Hill 44720) New York City 


INSURANCE 


%& Life Insurance need not be expensive. 

Term Insurance may solve your problem. 

Premium less than half of ordinary Life 

Insurance at most ages. Send for illustration. 
ROBERT LAHM, 25 Capitol Ave., Williston Park, N. Y. 


IRISH BOOKS AND GIFTS 


% Books, Belleek China, Linens, etc. Write for Catalogs. 
IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, Inc. 
780 Lexington Ave. (at 60th St.) New York 


PRAYER BOOKS 


%& Keep your spiritual life vigorous and fervent with a copy of this 
modern prayer book: GOD AND MY HEART by Fathers Ryan and 
Collins. It is a complete compendium of Catholic devotional life. It 
meets your every prayerful need with the right prayer for every occasion 
and for every mood. Physically, it is just about perfect: opaque paper; 
beautiful, durable binding; clear, legible type that can be read even in 


2 dimly lighted church. And a price for every purse: $1.50, $2.00,» 


$3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.60. See your book store today, or write us 


for a copy. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 2403 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. S. FREE copies of EX ANIMO, interesting quarterly devoted to 
information about past, present, and future Catholic books. Drop us 
a card requesting current issue. NO OBLIGATION. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Furniture upholstered and recovered. Slip Covers, Curtains and 
mechanic. 
St. (PLaza 30929) New York 


Draperies made by com t 


BRUCK, 231 E. 
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In the Groove 


ERDI’S Requiem Mass, written for the first annj. 

versary of the death of his friend, the poet Manzoni, 
has always been strictly a work for concert performanee 
in this country—although it has been given often, with 
the utmost feeling and solemnity, in memory of important 
deceased musicians. That it is Latin music, and operatic, 
is not quite as telling an argument against it as Nordic 
critics in the past have pretended. Victor’s new recording 
of the Requiem, superseding one made in 1930, is excellent 
indeed. Tullio Serafin, the Royal Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra of Rome and four soloists perform it beauti- 
fully, even if there is lacking the coruscating quality— 


and the hair-raising trumpets and drums in the Dies Irae | 


—of a Toscanini performance. Basso Ezio Pinza, Soprano 
Maria Caniglia, Contralto Ebe Stignani do very well, but 
Tenor Beniamino Gigli is overly sweet (album M-734, 
$10.50). 

Three familiar symphonies are on the current lists, each 
very good of its kind. The one and only symphony of 
César Franck, the D Minor, is played by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and the Minneapolis Symphony (Columbia album 
M-436, $5.50) with energy and more crispness than Vic 
tor’s familiar Stokowski version; but for many people, 
myself included, this work has lost its interest in too many 
concert and radio performances. The same can be said, even 
more positively, of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth (“Pathétique”) 
Symphony. But the current recording by Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler and the Berlin Philharmonic (Victor album 
M-553, $6.50) is so straightforward, so sonorously re 
corded, in contrast with Stokowski’s current mannered 
interpretation for Columbia, that the symphony takes on 
new life. Then there is the Fourth Symphony of Brahms, 
Musicians say that the greatest of Brahms is the particular 
symphony they happen at the moment to be playing. In 
hearing the Boston Symphony under Dr. Kousseviteky 
in the Fourth (Victor album M-730, $5) you are likely @ 
feel that the real Brahmsian greatness comes in the best 
movement here recorded with tonal splendor. 

Columbia’s album of South American Chamber Music 
(M-437, $4.5c) is an anthology to be welcomed, present 
ing songs and pieces for violin, piano and cello, not only 
by the familiar Brazilian Villa-Lobos but by others from 
half a dozen nations. They are of unequal merit, how 
ever, some sounding like Parisian salon music of the last 
two decades. In the conventional chamber music line, 
the Schumann Piano Quintet in E flat Major is expre 
sively played by Jesus Maria Sanroma and the Primrose 
Quartet (Victor album M-736, $4) ; the Mozart “Hunt 
ing” Quartet in B flat Major, played by the Roth Quartet 
(Columbia album M-438, $3.50), is not flawless, but this 
is the only version of its lovely melodies now available 
Robert Casadesus plays two Muzart piano sonatas, in F 
and D, with buoyancy and brilliance (Columbia album 
M-433, $3.50) : this is one of the most satisfactory offer 
ings of the month. 


Recommended single discs: Russell Bennett’s Hex 


poda—Five Studies in Jitteroptera, played by Louis Kauf- 
man, violinist, with the composer at the piano (Columbia). 


. . Chopin’s Polonaise Brillante, arranged and played by 


Emanuel Feuermann on the cello (Victor). . «+ 48 
Orchestra Rehearsal by Theodore Cella, played by the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler; a 
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and realistic sounding glimpse into the rehearsal hall 
(Victor). .-- Bach’s Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring, by 
Myra Hess, pianist; a beautiful chorale which long ago 
she made her own (Victor). 

Among the more or less popular album sets, I enjoyed 
especially American Folk Songs (Victor album P-41, $2), 
by the American Ballad Singers whose director, Elie Sieg- 
meister, recently collaborated with Olin Downes on a fine 
anthology of these songs. The renowned sometime con- 
vict, “Leadbelly” (Huddie Leadbetter), sings prison 
songs, accompanied by the Golden Gate Quartet, in Mid- 
night Special (Victor album P-50, $2). Mrs. Laura C. 
Bolton’s recordings of Indian Music of the Southwest 
(Victor album P-49, $6.75) are interesting anthropo- 
logically, but tend to become rather dull musically ; it takes 
a Stravinsky to get in the primitive groove with these 
drums and rattles. A Victor Chenkin Recital (Columbia 
album M-435, $3.50) captures marvellously the person- 
ality of this Russian who here sings of Eastern European 
Jews in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

On the jazz side, Erskine Butterfield and his small 
band continue to produce some of the smoothest, this time 
tackling an old favorite, Beale Street Mama (Decca), 
with simple and eloquent results. A new recording com- 
pany, Keynote, has a couple of fine discs from Pins and 
Needles, by Harold Rome: the satirical Song of the Ads 
and the Broadway spiritual, Mene Mene Tekel, which is 
about Belshazzer, that mean old razzer-dazzer. ‘The 
winners of Tommy Dorsey’s “Fame and Fortune” contest 
see their names in print on one of the month’s records: 
Oh! Look at Me Now by John DeVries and You Might 
Have Belonged to Another (Victor) by Pat West and 
Lucille Harmon. Topnotch lyrics, and worth studying as 
examples of what makes a song tick. 

Once a year Metronome polls its readers for their favor- 
ite jazzmen, and sponsors a record starring them. This 
time, it’s Bugle Call Rag backed by One O’Clock Jump 
(Victor). One feels a little hesitant about putting the 
thumb down on a cast which includes Benny Goodman, 
Count Basie, Coleman Hawkins, Harry James, ef al., but 
this disc incorporates some of the worst faults a jazz rendi- 
tion can have. 

Entertainment for the young: Tony Pastor’s Hep-Tee- 
Tootie (the Juke-Box Jive) (Bluebird), with a sweet 
trumpet chorus by Max Kaminsky, and Glen Miller’s 
lively musical satire, The Volga Boatmen (Bluebird). 
Benny Goodman hits a little closer to his old stride with 


two new recordings: Benny’s Bugle and I’m Always Chas- - 


ing Rainbows (Columbia). Their feeling of continuity 
and purpose—lacking in most of Goodman’s recent re- 
leases—may be due in part to the good work of Basie at 
the piano. Sliding in on the hot trombone of Floyd 
O’Brien, I'll Come Back to You (Decca), played by Bob 
Crosby and his Bobcats, gets off to a nice start. 

Artie Shaw and his Gramercy Five run through Dr. 
Livingstone, I Presume (Victor) with good clarinetage 
and powerful support from Nick Fatool on the drums. 
The rest is pure hokum, throwing in a corny muted 
trumpet and Mickey Mouse effects on the harpsichord. 
Recommended listening: two reissues, Mahogany Hall 
Stomp by Louis Armstrong and Nagasaki by Paul Mares 
and his Friars Society Orchestra (Columbia) ; Exactly 
Like You by Teddy Wilson (Columbia) ; Ethel Waters 
singing Georgia on My Mind (Bluebird) ; Bill Coleman 
Blues, recorded in Europe by Django Reinhardt (Victor). 

C. J. BALLIETT, JR. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Ho 

edical. Athletics, 

Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 

P. Fra Rome, 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rew. Mother 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 
the Religious of the Socisty of the Holy 
Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 


Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, Law, and 
| Social Service. Teacher Education. 


Fourteen Major Departments Honors Courses 


Accredited by The Association of American Universities 
Holds national membership in 
The American Association of University Women 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 87 American Siates. 


| COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Cenducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Ninety-six acres bordering Twelve miles from Grand Central 
Hudson River New York City 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Arts College for Women 
B. A. and B. S. Degrees 


Member of the New England Association of 
with the Board 


Colleges 
Registered of Regents of New York 
Opportunities for Actual Participation in 
Techniy 


Child study——Dietetics——Laboratory — Teo 
ing — Home Management — Business -— Goverument -— Library Work 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy _ 
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THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


Conducted by distinguished Catholic laymen . . . Faculty 
composed of Catholic laymen with resident chaplein . . . 
Seven years’ course .. . Upper and lower school . . . Prepares 
for leading colleges end universities . . . Modern buildings. 
equipment and complete athletic facilities. 


One Hundred Seventy Acre Campus Situated 
im the Healthful Pine Belt of New Jersey. 


Sixty miles from New York and Philadelphia 
For further Information apply to THE REGISTRAF 


SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 


The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron— | 


Six Years' Course. College Board Examinations. 
| Complete Modern Equipment. Twenty sixth yeer. 
Eighty miles from New York. 


Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Headmaster 
NEW MILFORD - 
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CONNECTICUT | 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles North of Newport) 


Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 
Six years course. College preparatory. 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Church Vestments, Altar Lines 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to th: 
adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EAST 47th ST. © NEW YORE 
ELdorade 5-1058 


t. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


The Inner Forum | 


LIFE is one of the principal concerns of 
Catholic Conference of the South, which has recently 
published at 810 East Grace St., Richmond, Va., “Pro. 
ceedings” of the first annual conference at Atlanta, held 
last April. Agricultural problems will comprise an impor- 
tant part in the considerations of the second annual con- 
ference to be held next month. Some 70 percent of the 
people in the Southeast, it is to be remembered, are rural. 


The Catholic Conference of the South is largely an 
outgrowth of the National Catholic Social Action Con- 
gress held in Cleveland in June, 1939. The “Proceedings” 
include the Cleveland talk on “The New South” by Arch- 
bishop Stritch of Chicago, who said in part: “A damaging 
one-crop system of agriculture has proved suicidal and 
today the South faces the fact that it has lost the world 
cotton market and its control of the world tobacco market 
is greatly weakened. Its hospital facilities are the poorest 
in their embrace of the nation and its school advantages 
are lamentably inadequate. More than half its farm land 
is cultivated by tenants and sharecroppers, whose return 
for their labor is a miserable pittance, inadequate for 
decent living and housing. Its land ownership is in large 
measure in the hands of outsiders. . . .” 


Dr. T. H. McHatton of the University of Georgia 
told the conference that “if we are to develop in the South 
the economy and life that all desire, it seems to me that 
the dominating industry, if I may use the term, of this sec- 
tion, namely, farming, should receive the first consid- 
eration... .” Richard Reid, former head of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association of Georgia, said, “The first step 
necessary for us is to produce here the agricultural prod- 
ucts which we can grow and for which we are now paying 
tens of millions elsewhere. We shall have that money 
then to buy things which we cannot produce... .” The 
conference also considered the South’s industrial problems. 


Several references were made to the belief that “the 
Southland is the nation’s No. 1 religious opportunity.” 
And when Father Cunningham of the Paulists told of his 
experiences with the St. Lucy Chapel car in Tennessee 
he spoke of the problem, “how to hold our rural people on 
the farm.” He said that “pigs raised, eggs sold weekly,: 
potatoes planted, cotton raised—for the Church, are the 
means used now to assure the Church of a steady income. 
. . . It is a wonderful mission field, the rural folk are 
ready for our faith. . . .” 


ST. WALBURGA'S ACADEMIC SCHOOL 


630 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, conducted by the 
Reiigious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Pre-school 
—High School. Chartered the University of the State of 
New York. Accredited by Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Albert EISELE is a farmer of Blue Earth, Minnesota. He also 
edits a country newspaper and conducts a newpaper column 

‘ printed in various rural newspapers. 

O. E. BAKER is Senior Social Scientist in the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture, and 
author of “Agriculture in Modern Life.” 

Robert P. Tristram COFFIN is a sg of Brunswick, Maine. He 
teaches at Bowdoin College. He is the author of many $ 
and won the Pulitzer Prize for poetry a few years ago. 

Rev. John C. RAWE, S.J., who is afliliated at present with the 
Institute of Social Order conducted by the Jesuit Fathers in 
New York City, is co-author of “Rural Roads to Security. 

Ferdinand J. WIENER is associate editor of The Christian Farmer 
in Wilton, Wisconsin. Mr. Wiener has founded successful 
rural credit unions; he is secretary-treasurer of a Co-Op 
health group and clerk in his rural school district. 
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